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CHAPTER  6fc
IRELAND (1843-1893)
The years of famine in Ireland, 1816 and 1847, had left
The that country tearfully exhausted. Yet in 1848, when all
Europe was in revolution, die Irish too rebelled. A party
was formed called Young It clan </, led by Smith O'Brien^
which tried to win Irish Lbeity. The people were, however,
too worn out with misery for this to be anything but a
feeble flicker, quickly put out by the .British. Ten years
later a more formidable organization appeared in the
Fenian Society. These men, knowing Ireland was too weak
to rebel, believed in iiMng force and outrages to draw atten-
tion to her grievances. For example, they sent members
over to England with bombs, Thousands of Irish had
emigrated to the United States, and the Fenians there planned
a raid into Canada. The Britibh Government, by the use
of spies, discovered the vaiious Fenian plots, and hundreds
were arrested in Ireland and piven long sentences of im-
prisonment. The Canadian raid was easily crushed. In
England Fenian bombs were used in an attempt to blow up
Clerkenwell gaol, where some Irishmen were imprisoned,
and at Manchester the police were attacked and one police-
man killed (1867).
This campaign of terrorism frightened and angered the
British nation. Gladstone became Prime Minister when the
movement was at its height, and he declared that repression
was not enough, and that some attempt must be made to
remedy the giievances which perturbed Ireland (Note
139).
His first effort was to deal with religious trouble. The
Irish were, of course, a Roman Catholic nation, with the
ActC<i86s?j exception of Ulster, which was largely Presbyterian. But